reforms   have   had,   and   draw  some  meaningful   conclusions   that will   facilitate
improvement and   ideally  guarantee  its  continuation.

Usdan  cites  Kirst's   issue attention   cycle   in  his   paper as  he   alerts   readers   to
the problem:      (1)   alarmed discovery,    (2)   crisis activity,    (3)   disillusionment
with results,   and   (4)   return  to neglect.     He   then   warns   that   the   current  reform
movement  is  rapidly passing   through  phase   2,   and   says   that   the movement  can  only
endure  if   the   effectiveness   of  specific reforms   can  be   proved.

Educational  policymakers  at  all  levels,   as   well as  the   general public,   therefore
need   to  know  how well  the  educational   system   is working   (Cronin,   Plisko,
Bishop).     They can no  longer  make do  with  simple,   short-term,   quantitative
measures  of  inputs and   outcomes.     They  need   long-term   measures   of   progress  and
interpretations   of   changes.     As Hawley states,   we  need   data   that   focus  not on
the  condition of   education,   but  on  explanations   for  that   condition.     William
Turnbull further warns   that we must avoid   swamping audiences  with   data,   the   data
must be   synthesized  and   interpreted.

Data analysis and   interpretation,  however,   are not easy   tasks.      Aside   from there
being a  time   lag  between   data  collection,   analysis,   and  then  reporting,   NCES  as
an organization has ventured   very  little   into  this  type   of   activity.      Moreover,
the same  problems  associated with  the simple   collection   of   data  are   applicable
even more  to  analysis  and   interpretation:   questions   of   definition,
comparability,   accuracy,   and  timeliness.      In   addition,   there   is   concern   about
the burden placed   on   the   suppliers   of   information.

How  far NCES  should go   in providing   analysis  and   interpretation   is   also
certainly a   legitimate  question and one  that  is  acknowledged  by   the  writers   (W.
Turnbull).     Buccino urges NCES  to  engage   other programs   in   the Department   of
Education and   other  agencies   to Interpret   data   from NCES.      He   then   goes   on   to
call for a  series  of   substantial   interpretive  papers   to  be  published   along with
data sets.

Despite  many stated and   implied reservations,   the  writers   voice  considerable
demand for interpretive   information.     The  discussion  that  follows   breaks   the
needs  expressed  in   the  papers  into  three   distinct  categories   of  analysis:
cost-benefit  studies,   program evaluation,   and  State  comparisons.

Cost-Benefit Studies.      Several writers   advocate  cost-benefit  studies   to   ( 1 )
evaluate  the   impacts   of  various reform programs,   and  (2)   measure   the  earning
capacity  of   students  after graduation.     The  call for cost-benefit studies   is  not
a  new one.     Whenever public funds are used   to support an  activity   < in  this  case
education),   justification  for spending   these monies is demanded.     The writers
contend that the public  is willing  to fund   education   "only if   there  is  more
education for the dollars"   (Usdan).     To earn continued  support  from  the
taxpapers,   schools   will have   to  justify  what  they  do   from a  cost  benefit
standpoint.     Moreover,   the public will continue  to pick up  the   bill for
education only if the   educational reforms  that are   being   implemented  today are
shown to  be   cost-effective.
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